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held on the Sabbath ; and all its operations have gone on from the 
first in utter disregard of this sacred day. 

It would seem as if the devil, the real leader in this work of hell, 
had, in sheer spite against the Lord of the Sabbath, selected this 
day for almost every considerable battle ; for the battles of Del Norte. 
in New Mexico, (Jan. 24th,) of Buena Vista, (Feb. 21st) of Sacra- 
mento, (March 28th,) of Cerro Gordo, (April 18th,) were all fought: 
on the Sabbath ; and on the same day (Feb. 28th,) occurred the 
surrender of Vera Cruz, and some of the terrible fighting near the 
city of Mexico. Our troops have seemed to regard the Sabbath lit- 
tle more than if they were all in Pandemonium, or as if they had 
adopted the laws of that world for their rule during the prosecution 
of this hellish work; and it is quite clear that the spirit, principles 
and usages of war, if once spread permanently over our whole land, 
would not in time leave a trace of either a Puritan or even a Quaker 
Sabbath, 

WAR AND LIBERTY. 

I am well aware that the sword is very generally regarded as the 
chief asserter of liberty, .and the warrior as its best friend and in- 
dispensable champion. It is true that war, as the rude, semi-savage 
agent in resisting oppression, and rectifying the hoary abuses of 
power, has occasionally achieved the liberties of mankind ; but, in 
view of its own nature, and in the light of general history, I cannot 
help thinking war to be perhaps the deadliest of all foes to freedom 
and popular rights. I cannot now discuss the subject in full detail, 
but will barely suggest for reflection a few points, to show the bear- 
ings of this custom on the cause of liberty, or free, -popular govern- 
ment. 

1. The spirit of war is essentially despotic. Look at its very na- 
ture, at all its developments on the field of battle, in the camp, or 
at the recruiting rendezvous, and you will find its genuine spirit in- 
variably proud, arrogant and dictatorial, spurning the rights of 
others, acknowledging no will but its own, and determined to en- 
force that will, right or wrong, at all hazards. 

2. The exigencies of war demand a strict, unrelenting despotism 
for its successful prosecution. Without such a despotism, how 
would it be possible to keep in subjection such multitudes of 
vicious, reckless, hardened men as mainly compose almost every 
army, or to force them into the privations of the camp, the hardships 
and exposures of the march, or the atrocities and horrors of siege 
and battle? 
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3. The laws or rules of war are thoroughly despotic. I need not 
give these in detail; for every one acquainted with them, knows 
them to be as arbitrary, tyrannical and relentless as any that ever 
ground in the dust the serfs of Europe, or the slaves of America. 

4. War is always a temporary despotism. It is in part neutral- 
ized by the laws of peace extending themselves into the domain of 
this hoary, unrelenting despot ; but, so far as war asserts its own in- 
dispensable powers, it suspends for the time all other laws, and 
makes the will of ils leading mind strictly supreme. This extent of 
power is essential to war ; but if this be not despotism, I know not 
what is; and we need only suppose this state of things to become the 
settled, permanent condition of any country, to see at a glance that its 
liberties must all be cloven down beyond redemption or hope. 

5. The habits generated by war lead inevitably to despotism on 
one side, and slavery on the other. Every officer, from the highest 
to the lowest, is, in his sphere, a despot for the time being ; and 
every soldier, from the very necessities of his profession, is trained 
to unreasoning, slavish submission. He is a mere tool used at 
pleasure by his superiors, and allowed no independent exercise of 
reason, conscience or will. Every army is a vast group of just such 
habits as these ; and,' if here is not a fitting, most prolific nursery 
of despotism and slavery, where in the wide world can you find 
one? 

6. The inequalities of war are extremely adverse to freedom and 
popular rights. I allude to the well-known inequalities of pay and 
privilege, of honor and promotion, of hardship and exposure, of 
suffering and loss of life. Can you conceive any thing more glaring- 
ly unjust and anti-popular ? Just think of an English soldier with 
some twenty-five cents a day, and a high officer with ten or twenty 
thousand dollars a year; or of a private in our own army at seven 
dollars a month, and a general with five thousand dollars or more a 
year ! Go into the army, and you will there find a corresponding 
inequality in nearly all their respective hardships and privileges. In 
such a soil can the doctrines of popular equality and rights ever 
flourish? 

7. War has a strong, inevitable tendency to create military chief- 
tains or despots. An army is a set of slaves or sycophants to their 
successful, favorite leader, all ready to throw up their caps at his 
name, to sell their liberties at his bidding, and bear him into su- 
preme power on the point of their bayonets or spears. In other 
countries they have done this almost literally ; but in ours they 
make the hero, the triumphant warrior, a candidate for the first 
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offices in the gift of the people. This may for the present seem 
comparatively harmless ; but, like the gradual, stealthy encroach- 
ments of despotism in all other cases, it may in time, perhaps 
soonerHban we should now suppose possible, grasp the sceptre of 
arbitrary power, and trample our long-boasted liberties in the dust. 

8. The influence of war upon the intellect and morals of a 
people must ultimately prove fetal to their liberties. The demoral- 
izing, brutalizing tendencies of war every body admits ; nor can 
you have war without them ; and,|if spread over a country long 
enough to saturate the whole people with their influence, the re- 
sult will inevitably be some form of despotism. It would require 
volumes to illustrate fully the demoralizing influences of war; and 
I merely allude to them here as a most prolific, inexhaustible source 
of danger to liberty regulated by law, and directed to safe and use- 
ful results. 

9. The essential impiety and atheism of war are fearfully ominous 
to popular self-government. I need not stop here to prove that war 
claims the right to trample under foot the whole authority of God ; 
that it rolls its blood-stained car over every command of the deca- 
logue, and every precept of the New Testament ; that it knows no 
Sabbath, but fights its battles, and continues its marches, and con- 
structs its fortifications, and performs its drills and all its labors, 
on this quite as much as on any other day of the week. I could 
write a long chapter of facts on this last point alone — the reck- 
less, wholesale violations of the Sabbath in every war. Let such 
an impious, heaven-defying system become the uniform, genera! 
business, the permanent condition of any people, especially of a 
people nominally Christian ; and is it possible for them to retain 
long even the form of popular liberty 1 

10. I might confirm all these positions by reference to history. 
War has ever been the origin and chief support of despotism and 
oppression in all their forms. Look the world over ; and where 
in all time can you find a tyranny that did not originate in war, and 
depend for its support mainly, almost solely on the sword ? Look 
at the origin of slavery and the slave-trade; at the rise of despotism 
and every monarchy on the globe ; at the subjugation of the democ- 
racies of Greece and Rome to despotic sway ; at France and all 
Europe, crushed under the heel of Napoleon, at first the leader and 
idol of French republicans ; at the overthrow of all the republics 
whose wrecks are scattered along the shores of past time ; at the 
republics south of us on this continent, nearly all drenched in blood, 
the sport of military chieftains, suicides bleeding on the point of 
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their own sabres, victims to the people's blind, insane passion for 
war. 

It would be easy, if I had time, to show, from the history of our 
present war, the inevitable tendencies of the custom to all the evils 
I have specified. I deem it no worse than most wars ; but you 
cannot have war without more or less of these baleful results. Let 
the spirit, and principles, and practices of this very war become to 
our country general and permanent ; and our doom, as a free, pros- 
perous republic, is prospectively sealed beyond redemption. 

All my positions I could easily fortify by the highest and most 
ample authorities ; but I will close with partial or abbreviated quo- 
tations from only a few men whose opinions ought, on a subject 
like this, to have great weight with the people of our country. 

Let us hear Channing. " The discipline and customs of the 
camp are the confines of the slave? What is the liberty of a 
soldier ? An iron discipline. In the case of an offence, how is he 
to be tried ? Not by a jury of his peers, but by the stern rules 
of a court martial." 

What says the great patriarch of American statesmen, the venera- 
ble John Quincy Adams? " With war comes a full and plenary 
power over the whole subject even of slavery. It is a war power ; 
and, when your country is actually in war, whether it be a war of 
invasion, or a war of insurrection, Congress has power to carry it 
on, and must carry it on, according to the laws of war ; and by those 
laws an invaded country has ail its laws and institutions swept by 
the board, and martial law takes the place of them." The venera- 
ble statesman quoted the conduct of Gen. Jackson to confirm his 
positions; and two of our commanders (Sloat and Kearney) in this 
war with Mexico, have added to our republic territory enough for an 
empire twice as large as Franee, and created therein a civil govern- 
ment, all by a mere word in the exercise of the war-power. It was 
an act of sheer despotism, but did not nevertheless transcend the 
powers essentia! to the war-system. 

" It has been," says Franklin, " a generally received opinion, 
that a military man is not to inquire whether a war be just or unjust ; 
he is to execute his orders! All princes that are disposed to be- 
come tyrants, must probably approve of this opinion ; but is it not a 
dangerous one ? On this principle," essential to the war-system, " if 
the tyrant commands his army to attack and destroy, not only an 
unoffending neighbor nation, but even his own subjects, his army is 
bound to obey. A negro slave in our colonies, being commanded 
by his master to rob or murder a neighbor, or do any other immoral 
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act, may refuse, and the magistrate will protect him in his refusal. 
The slavery of a soldier then is worse than that of a negro." 

Gen. Wilkinson, an officer in the war of 1812, says, " a dupe 
during my whole life to the prejudices I now reprobate, I warn my 
country against military enthusiasm, and the pride of arms, by which 
the yeomanry, the palladium of the republic, are depreciated, and 
standing armies and navies are encouraged. Who would exchange 
the blessings of freedom for the repute of having eclipsed the whole 
human race in feats of valor 1 This is a serious question ; it affects 
the vital interest of every freeman ; and we should pause and reflect 
before it is too late. We have escaped from one war, with a crip- 
pled constitution ; the next will probably destroy it ; therefore, let 
the motto of the State be — Peace." 

Well has Judge Jay said, " war has always been adverse to politi- 
cal freedom. A Roman statesman declared, that ' laws are silent in 
the midst of arms ; ' and the experience of ages has converted the 
words into a proverb. Civil liberty requires the substitution of 
laws for the will of the ruler ; but in war, the will of the ruler 
becomes the source of legitimate authority, and the bulwarks 
erected around civil rights, are all levelled on the proclamation 
of martial law. Constitutional liberty is often sacrificed to the poli- 
cy of war, and almost every campaign produces its dictator. Few 
men have ever been more jealous of encroachments on their rights 
than the fathers of the American Revolution ; yet were they fre- 
quently induced by the exigencies of the war to submit to the most 
despotic measures. At one period, no citizen of New York was per- 
mitted to pass from one county to another without a passport ; and 
the convention of the same state authorized a committee of three to 
send for persons and papers ; to call out detachments of the militia ; 
to apprehend, imprison, and banish whom they thought proper ; to 
impose secrecy on those they employed ; to make draughts on the 
treasury ; to raise officers, and employ as they pleased two hundred 
and twenty soldiers. AH history bears testimony to the natural ten- 
dency of war to establish and strengthen arbitrary power. The 
pride and pomp of war, the unlimited power of the commander, the 
gradations of rank, and the blind, mechanical obedience exacted 
from the troops, all conspire to render an army a fit instrument of 
tyranny." 

Madison is very full and emphatic on the despotic tendencies of 
war. " Of all the enemies of public liberty," he says, " war is per- 
haps the most to be dreaded. It is the parent of armies ; from 
these proceed debts and taxes ; and armies, and debts, and taxes are 
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the well-known instruments for bringing the many under the do- 
minion of the few. War is the true nurse of executive aggrandize- 
ment. In war, a physical force is to be created ; and it is the ex- 
ecutive will that is to direct it. The public treasures are to be 
unlocked ; and it is the executive hand which is to dispense them. 
The honors and emoluments of office are to be multiplied ; and it is 
the executive patronage under which they are to be enjoyed. It is 
in war, finally, that laurels are to be gathered ; and it is the execu- 
tive brow they are to encircle. The strongest passions and most 
dangerous weaknesses of the human breast, — ambition, avarice, van- 
ity, the honorable or the venial love of fame, — are all in conspiracy 
against the desire and the duty of peace. Hence it has grown into 
an axiom, that it is the executive department of power most distin- 
guished by its propensity to war ; and hence the practice of all 
states, in proportion as they are free, to disarm this propensity of 
its influence. In war, too, the discretionary power of the executive 
is extended; and all the means of seducing the mind, are added 
to those of subduing the force of the people. No nation could 

PRESERVE ITS FREEDOM IN THE MIDST OF CONTINUED WARFARE. 

These truths are well established." 



IS WAR THE WAY TO GET PEACE? 

So our rulers said at the outset of this war ; and the sentiment was 
echoed and re-echoed over the land by all its abettors, and by a multitude 
even of its opponents. We were going " lo conquer a peace ; " and it was 
very confidently predicted that Mexico, as soon as she should witness a 
full display of our overwhelming strength along her borders, on her very 
soil, would soon come to her senses, get down upon her knees to beg our 
pardon, and gladly accept offers of peace on almost any terms. Some 
swaggeringly said, that all her troops would take to their heels at the bare 
sight of a single battalion from the United States ; and even the responsi- 
ble abettors of this war assured us that it might perhaps end in a single 
month, probably would in sixty days, and beyond all doubt in ninety — at 
most only a ninety-days' wonder for the newspapers to report, the people 
to stare at, and the world to talk about. 

Such was the prediction ! and what has been, or what is likely to be, the 
result ? The war has now (October, 1847) continued eighteen months, six 
times as long as its most cautious abettors fixed as its ultimate limit ; and 
where are we now? Apparently farther from an amicable adjustment than 
before the war began, and certainly in a condition far less favorable to a 
satisfactory, stable, lasting peace between the two republics. Mexico, 
even after her worst reverses, will scarcely deign to negotiate for peace on 
any terms, but resorts to the most desperate measures for prolonging the 



